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(Continuation of the Remarks on the Character of Falfaff.) 


TO a man of pleafure of fuch a conftitution as Falftaff, tem- 

per and good humour were neceflarily confequent. We 
find him therefore but once I think angry, and then not pro- 
voked beyond meafure, He conducts himfelf with equal mode- 
ration towards others; his wit lightens, but does not burn; and 
he is not more inoffenfive when the joker, than offended when 
joked upon: ‘* 1am not only witty myfelf, but the caufe that 
“ wit is in other men.” In the evennefs of his humour he bears 
himfelf thus, (to ufe his own expreffion), and takes in the points 
of allaffailants without being hurt, The language of contempt, 
of rebuke, or of conviction, neither puts him out of liking with 
himfelf or with others. None of his paflions rife beyond this 
controul of reafon, of felf-intereft, or of indulgence, 

Queen Elifabeth, with a curiofity natural to a woman, defired 
Shakefpeare to exhibit Falftaff as a lover, He obeyed her, and 
wrote the Merry Wives of Windfor ; but Falftaff’s love is only fac- 
tor for his intereft, and he wifhes to make his miftrefles “ his 
“© Exchequer, his Eaft.and Weft Indies, to both of which he will 
“ trade.” 

Though I will not go fo far as a paradoxical critic has done, 
and afcribe valour to Falftaff; yet if his cowardice is fairly exa- 
mined, it will be found to be not fo much a weaknefs as a prin- 
ciple. In his very cowardice there is much of the fagacity I have 
remarked in him; he has the fenfe of danger, but not the dif 
compofure of fear. His prefence of mind faves him from the 
{word of Douglas where the danger was real; but he thews no 
fort of dread of the fheriff’s vifit, when he knew the Prince’s 
company would probably bear him out: when Bardo!ph runs in 
frightened, and tells that the fheriff, with a moft monitrous watch, 
is at the door, ‘‘ Out, you rogue! (anfwers he) play out the play; 
‘‘ J have much to fay in behalf of that Fallitafl.” Falttaff’s 
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cowardice is only proportionate to the danger; and fo would 
every wife man’s be, did not other feelings make him valiant. 

Such feelings, it is the very charateriftic of Falftaff to want. 
The dread of difgrace, the fenfe of honour, and the love of fame, 
he neither feels, nor pretends to feel: 


** Like the fat weed 
** That roots itfelf at eafe on Lethe’s wharf,” 


he is contented to repofe on that earthy corner of fenfual indul- 
gence in which his fate has placed him, and enjoys the pleafures 
of the moment, without once regarding thofe finer objects of de- 
light which the children of fancy and of feeling fo warmly pur- 
fue. 
The greateft refinement of morals, as well as of mind, is pro- 
duced by the culture and exercife of the imagination, which de- 
rives, or is taught to derive, its objects of purfuit, and its mo- 
tives of action, not from the fenfes merely, but from future con- 
fiderations which fancy anticipates and realizes. Of this, either 
as the prompter, or the reftraint of conduct, Falftaff is utterly 
devoid; yet his imagination is wonderfully quick and creative in 
the pictures of humour and the affociations of wit. But the 
“ pregnancy of his wit,’ according to his own phrafe, “ is made 
“ a tapfter;” and his fancy, how vivid foever, ftill fubjects itfelf 
to the groflnefs of thofe fenfual conceptions which are familiar to 
his mind. Weare aftonifhed at that art by which Shakefpeare leads 
the powers of genius, imagination, and wifdom, in captivity to 
this fon of earth; ’tis as if tranfported into the enchanted ifland 
in the Tempef?, we faw the rebellion of Caliban fuccefsful, and the 
airy {pirits of Pro/pero miniftering to the brutality of his flave. 
Hence perhaps may be derived great part of that infinite a- 
mufement which fucceeding audiences have always found from 
the reprefentation of Falftaff. We have not only the enjoyment 
of thofe combinations, and of that contraft to which philofophers 
have afcribed the pleafure we derive from wit in general, but we 
have that fingular combination and contraft which the grofs, the 
fenfual, and the brutifh mind of Falflaff exhibits, when joined 
and compared with that admirable power of invention, of wit, 
and of humour, which his converfation perpetually difplays. 
In the immortal work of Cervantes we find a charaéter with a 
remarkable mixture of wifdom and abfurdity, which in one page 
excites our higheft ridicule, and in the next is entitled to our 


higheft refpect, Don Quixote, like Falftaff, is endowed with ex- 
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cellent difcernment, fagacity, and genius; but his good fenfe 
holds fief of his difeafed imagination, of his over-ruling madnefs 
for the atchievements of knight-errantry, for heroic valour and 
heroic love. The ridicule in the character of Don Quixote con- 
fifts in raifing low and vulgar incidents, through the medium of 
his difordered fancy, to a rank of importance, dignity, and fo- 
lemnity, to which in their nature they are the moft oppafite that 
can be imagined. With Falftaff it is nearly the reverfe; the ri- 
dicule is produced by fubjeéting wifdom, honour, and other the 
moft grave and dignified principles, to the controul of groflnefs, 
buffoonery, and folly. °Tis like the paftime of a family-maf- 
querade, where laughter is equally excited by drefling clowns as 
gentlemen, or gentlemen as clowns, In Falftuff, the heroic attri- 
butes of our nature are made to wear the yarb of meanne(s and 
abfurdity. In Don Quixote, the common and the fervile are 
clothed in the dreffes of the dignified and the majeftic ; while to 
heighten the ridicule, Sancho, in the half deceived timplicity, and 
half difcerning fhrewdnefs of his character, is every now and 
then employed to pull off the mafk. 

If you would not think me whimfical in the parallel, con- 
tinued my friend, I fhould fay that Shakefpeare has drawn, in 
one of his immediately fubfequent plays, a tragic character very 
much refembling the comic one of Falftaff, [ mean that of 
Richard il. Both are men of the world, both poflefs that fa- 
gacity and underftanding which is fitted for its purpofes, both 
defpife thofe refined feelings, thofe motives of delicacy, thofe 
reftraints of virtue, which might obftruct the courfe they have 
marked out for themfelves. The hypocrify of both cofts them 
nothing, and they never feel that detection of it to themfelves 
which rankles in the confcience of lefs determined hypocrites. 
Both ufe the weaknefles of others, as {kilful players at a game do 
the ignorance of their opponents; they enjoy the advantage not 
only without felf-reproach, but with the pride of fuperiority. 
Richard indeed afpires to the Crown of England, becaufe Richard 
ig wicked and ambitious: Falftaff is contented with a thoufand 
pounds of Juttice Shallow’s, becaufe he is only luxurious and 
diffipated. Richard courts Lady Anne and the Princefs Elifabeth 
for his purpofes : Falftaff makes love to Mrs Ford and Mrs Page 
for his. Richard is witty like Falftaff, and talks of his own fi- 
gure with the fame farcaftic indifference. Indeed, fo much 
does Richard, in the higher walk of villany, refemble Falftaff in 
the lower region of roguery and diflipation, that it were not 
difficult to fhew, in tie dialogue of the two characters, however 
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diffimilar in fituation, many paflages and expreffions in a fiyle 
of remarkable refemblance. 

Of feeling, and even of paflion, both characters are very little 
fufceptible; as Falftaff is the knave and the fenfualift, fo Ri- 
chard is the villain of principle. Shakefpeare has drawn one of 
paflion in the perfon of Macbeth. Macbeth produces horror, fear, 
and fometimes pity; Richard, deteftation and abhorrence only, 
The firft he has led amidft the gloom of fublimity, has fhown 
agitated by various and wavering emotions. He is fome- 
times more fanguinary than Richard, becaufe he is not infenfible 
of the weaknefs or the paflion of revenge; whereas the cruelty 
of Richard is only proportionate to the object of his ambition, 
as the cowardice of Falftaff is proportionate to the objeét of his 
fear: but the bloody and revengeful Macbeth is yet fufceptible of 
compaflion, and fubject to remorfe. In contemplating Macbeth, 
we often regret the perverfion of his nature; and even when the 
juftice of Heaven overtakes him, we almoft forget our hatred at 
his enormities, in our pity for his misfortunes. Richard, Shake- 
{peare has placed amidft the tangled paths of party and ambi- 
tion, has reprefented cunning and fierce from his birth, un- 
touched by the fenfe of humanity, hardly fubje& to remorfe, and 
never to contrition; and his fall produces that unmixed and per- 
fet fatisfaction which we feel at the death of fome favage beaft 
that had defolated the country from inftinctive fiercenefs and na- 
tural malignity. 

The weird-fifters, the gigantic deities of northern mythology, 
are fit agents to form Macbeth. Richard is the production of thofe 
worldly and creeping demons, who {lide upon the earth their in- 
{truments of mifchief to embroil and plague mankind. Falftaff 
is the work of Circe, and her fwinifh affociates, who, in fome 
favoured hour of revelry and riot, moulded this compound of 
grofs debauchery, acute difcernment, admirable invention, and 
nimble wit, and fent him for a confort to England’s madcap Prince ; 
to ftamp currency on idlenefs and vice, and to wave the flag of 
folly and diflipation, over the feats of gravity, of wifdom, and 
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